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Mr. Havicuurst: The problem of aggression or hostility in 
children is a major concern for parents and teachers. The young 
child is often openly and unashamedly aggressive. He is aggres- 
sive long before he knows the difference between right and 
wrong. Adults are aggressive after they have learned this differ- 
ence. The child is made aggressive by the prohibitions which 
parents and teachers use in training him. This is an inescapable 
part of the process of growing up in a civilized society. The 
child learns how and when to be aggressive. He may learn to 
strike people or to go into a temper tantrum or to call names or 
any of a variety of kinds of behavior which are openly or secretly - 
aggressive. Thus, the problem of aggression in children is a prob- 
lem of our society, or civilization, as well as of the training and 
education of children. 

Dr. Gesell, you are the director of a clinic on child develop- 
ment. You have observed children carefully and scientifically 
from birth to adolescence. How does this problem strike you? 


Dr. GesELL: It strikes me as being very far-reaching. Ag- 
gression begins with the birth of the baby, if one makes a broad 
definition and if one thinks of aggression as a more or less angry 
“form of self-assertion. Even a young baby resists restraints and 
sets up his protests when necessary. Perhaps he is born with 
something which we later call the spirit of liberty. To understand 
the origins and the nature of undesirable aggression, we must 
know how it grows and how it takes shape in the child as the 
child matures. At fifteen months, the baby has left his crib; he is 
learning to walk; and he does not like to be held back; he pulls 
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himself free. At eighteen months he may scream and kick and, as _ 
you say, throw a tantrum. But let us not be too discouraged. 
Pick him up as though he were a bundle of rags, with a little 
lighthearted humor. Struggle dissolves, and he resumes his peace- 
ful activities. 


Mr. Havicuurst: You think of aggression, then, as having a 
kind of natural history in the life of a child. 


Dr. GesELL: Exactly. And, having a natural history, we can 
look at the subject in perspective—we need the perspective of 
development. Let us take that two-year-old child. He is already 
less aggressive. At two-and-a-half years, however, he has a new 
awareness of himself and of his possessions. He disputes posses- 
sion of toys; he grabs the toys of others; he may even kick. On 
the surface, again, this looks discouraging, but if we do the right 
thing and do not meet his aggression with aggression, we will 
find that at the age of three years he has settled down into a stage 
of relative equilibrium. He is more self-contained, less vigorously 
self-assertive. He is in better equilibrium. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Dr. Vander Veer, as a child psychiatrist, 
you have specialized in the study of behavior problems of chil- 
dren. What does aggression look like to you? 


Dr. Vanver VEER: I think of aggression in somewhat differ- 
ent terms from what Dr. Gesell does. I look on it essentially as 
a hostile response to frustration of the child’s needs or wishes. 
In clinical practice we always try to trace the manifestations of 
the aggression—the biting, the wetting, the soiling, the tan- 
trums—to the frustrations which have caused them and then 
try to correct those frustrating circumstances in the home. 
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Mr. Havicuurst: You two men seem to be somewhat in dis- 
agreement on the sources of aggressive behavior; and perhaps 
I am a third side to this argument. Dr. Gesell, you say that ag- 
gressive behavior is to be expected as a natural part of the 
process of growing up and that there are natural kinds of aggres- 
sive behavior at various ages. But Dr. Vander Veer sees aggres- 
sion as a response to frustrations imposed by parents and teach- 
ers and others. This raises the question of whether aggression is 
inborn, innate. For example, is there such a thing as a naturally 
mean child—a child who is going to be mean no matter what we 
do about it? 


Dr. GEseELL: Of course I am not going to stand for innate de- 
pravity in these days; it is a developmental concept of aggression 
which I am holding for. Aggression is the result of at least three 
factors—inborn temperament, maturity, and experience. These 
three factors determine the manifestations of aggression. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I would accept the analysis of three fac- 
tors. I suspect that we would differ in the amount of weight 
which we put on the factors. I would say that experience or 
training determines, to a large extent, the forms of aggressive 


behavior in the child. 


Dr. GesELL: But we must not forget that adults differ in 
temperament and that children foreshadow these differences. 
There is a good-natured, relaxed, sociable adult; there is the re- 
strained, inhibited, tense adult, who prefers solitude to noise 
and company; and then there is the energetic, assertive, noisy, 
aggressive individual. These temperamental differences are fore- 
shadowed in babies, in the preschool children, and in the school 


children. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Do you think that there are some children 
who are more aggressive than others? Do you accept this em- 
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phasis on temperament as largely determining the degrees of 
aggressiveness of the child? 


Dr. VAnpER VEER: Certainly temperament has something 
to do with it, but I would like to point out another factor which 
we have not mentioned in relation to frustration. It is, namely, 
that the threshold of frustration for a child is a function of his 
maturity. If we retard his maturity by certain mistakes in raising 
him, then we increase his frustrability and therefore his hostile. 
reactions to it. Some of the methods of child-rearing which retard 
emotional maturation are, for example, bottle-feeding which is 
prolonged after the age of fifteen months, spoon-feeding of the 
child after he is a year and a half old, allowing him to sleep in the 
bed of the parents, or a complete dressing or bathing of the child 
by the parents after about the age of five. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Why do these retard his development? Is 
it because he has not learned more mature ways of channeling 
and formulating his aggressive drives? 


Dr. VANDER VEER: No, it is not only that; but the more 
psychologically immature he is, the less he can postpone satisfac- 
tion, and the more quickly and the more readily he gets frustrated. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Speaking as an educator and also as a 
social scientist, it is, of course, natural for me to take the position 
that the social environment, which operates on the child through 
the parents, teachers, and so on, teaches the child what kind of 
behavior is appropriate for his aggressive feelings. I would argue 
that the boy, for instance, may vent his aggressive emotions in a 
hard game of some sort, or the girl may take hers out by studying 
hard to become a leader in her class at school. In these we have 


fairly desirable ways of organizing and giving vent to one’s ag- 
gressive feelings. 


Dr. GeseE.t: That is really sublimation, is it not? 
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Mr. Havicuurst: Yes. 


Dr. Vanver Veer: But there are certain kinds of primitive 
aggressive behavior which the child does not learn. You do not 
have to teach him to bite or to wet. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I grant that. I am sure that the young 
child has some natural or, we might say, “innate” responses to 
the frustrating circumstances which bring out aggressive im- 
pulses. But let us take the problem which all fathers, I think, 
meet in connection with their sons. Do you think that it is de- 
sirable to teach the child to stand up and fight for his rights, 
especially if he is a boy? 


Dr. GesE tL: Here again is one of those questions which can- 
not be answered flatly in terms of absolutes—and again because 
the age of the child makes all the difference in the world. We do 
not want our children to be ““Milquetoasts,” but we must respect 
their immaturity and not try to make them brave and bold 
beyond their years. A wise parent will probably never call his 
child a coward or shame him into a sense of unworthiness. A wise 
father will talk things over with his son, and when his boy 
reaches the age of nine or ten, this boy generally uses pretty good 
judgment as to when and whether he will strike out and fight 
back. But, before that age, discretion is often the better part of 
valor, and parents should help children to avoid rather than to 
seek trouble, and parents should remember also that there is an 
aspect of withdrawal which must counterbalance self-assertion. 


Dr. VANDER VEER: At what age does that withdrawal begin? 


Dr. GesELL: There is a very nice example of it in the case of 
the seven-year-old child. But, since we are thinking develop- 
mentally, we will have to think, at least for perspective reasons, 
sf three ages. I am going to say something briefly about the 
three ages, five, six, and seven. The five-year-old does not get 
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into too much difficulty on account of aggressive behavior, be- 
cause he is relatively well adjusted to his home, to his family, and 
to himself. He does not expect too much; he does not make exces-_ 
sive demands; he tends to be self-dependent and obedient. The 

six-year-old, on the other hand, is more explosive. He is more 
brash; he breaks out with bursts of activity. These brash re- 
actions often have the appearance of aggressive behavior, but 
they are not necessarily hostile. They are due to new tensions of 
growth. The child is breaking away from the five-year-old’s 
moorings. He is at the mercy of contradictory impulses. His be- 
havior is rather unpredictable and is certainly inconsistent, be- 
cause, at one moment, he showers his mother with affection, and, 
at another moment, he castigates her with aggressive language. 
Let us note, also, his social approaches to his baby sister. He 
may be very good to her for a brief period and affectionate, but, 
the same afternoon, he may also show an awkward type of at 
least experimental antagonism. This is not true hostility; it is 
really a form of awkwardness due to his immaturity which must 
be carefully watched. But he is too young consistently to stand 
up for his own rights, and he must be managed with the utmost 
patience. Now we are back to the seven-year-old. He has himself 
better in hand. The seven-year-old is much less explosive and 
less impulsive; he is more reflective; he goes into musing moods; 
he broods a little bit; and he shows more shyness than brashness. 
Often he displays a kind of pensiveness which has to me genuine 
charm when one realizes that now he is more quietly organizing 
his emotions and inhibitions. You see, there are rhythms of 
growth which now accentuate negative withdrawal rather than 
positive aggression. The pendulum has to swing. For this reason, 
the typical seven-year-old is not too pugnacious. If he gets into a 
complex situation on the playground, he is not likely to attempt 
to solve it by physical force. When things go badly, it is rather 
natural for him to withdraw and to turn his footsteps home- 
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ward. Perhaps he mutters as he goes, “Well, I’m quittin’. It’s a 
gyp. It’s unfair.” That is no time (you were talking about the 
father, Havighurst) for a father to intervene, urging his boy to 
fight for his rights. It is no time to call this boy a coward. This 
boy is working out his problem in the way which is suited to his 
stage of maturity. In due course he will acquire the moral fiber 
which we would like to have him have. 


Dr. VANDER VEER: It sounds to me, Dr. Gesell, as though you 
are talking about the child as if he grew up in a vacuum. We 
have to remember that he grows up in a family situation, and, 
at the age of six, he is leaving that family situation to form emo- 
tional ties to other people—to his teachers and to his school- 
mates. With the formation of these emotional ‘ties and the 
breaking-off of his attachment to his mother, he becomes a little 
freer to express some of the hostile feelings which have been gen- 
erated in him by previous experiences at home. 


Dr. GEsELL: Yes, I grant that. But, after all, these particular 
cultural difficulties are based on the developmental status of his 
organism at that particular time. Like the two-and-a-half-year- 
old, he is in a precarious balance. And, as for that vacuum, the 
family should have due regard for the sensitiveness of this 


balance. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Dr. Gesell has suggested, in any case, that 
by the time a boy is nine or ten he ought to be able to stand on 
his own feet. Vander Veer, how would you advise a father who 
has a boy who is rather shy at the age of nine or ten? Would you 
advise, for example, that the father should buy boxing gloves 
and teach the boy to box? 

Dr. VanpErR VEER: No, I am afraid I could not do that, be- 


cause a father who bought a shy boy boxing gloves at that age 
would only succeed in making him more shy and more afraid of 


his own aggressive impulses. 
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Dr. Geseiu: Perhaps we could say a word in favor of wres- 
tling here instead of boxing. I am wondering, however, whether 
aggressive play would not be a very good outlet for some of these 
problems. 


Dr. VANDER VEER: That is something which we see in the 
play of children all through their development. Cops and 
robbers, click guns, bows and arrows, and so on, give the child 
a very natural and a very healthy outlet for his aggressive im- 
pulses. Also, he finds considerable release in imagination by 
going to gangster pictures, by hearing wild radio programs, and 
even by reading the wild comic-books—of which I am very much 
in favor. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I accept the argument as to the desirabil- 
ity of aggressive play, but I do not believe that I can go so far 
with you on the desirability of the gangster movies, the radio 
programs portraying criminals, and the like. It seems to me that 
it is pretty well established that a good many children suffer 
from nightmares after having been exposed or having exposed 
themselves to this kind of experience. 


Dr. VanvErR VEER: That is perfectly true. There is a group of 
children who become quite anxious after seeing aggressive 
movies. But it has been my experience that if the parents do not 
try to legislate too strongly the amount of stimulation which the 
child gets, he is pretty well able to control it himself. He turns 
off the radio or stays away from the movie when it begins to 
frighten him. 


Mr. Havicuurst: You suggest, then, that the parents simply 
stay out of the picture and let the child dose himself. I would 
say, as a parent, that it would be a little hard for me to accept 
that advice, even from a specialist in behavior problems of chil- 
dren. For example, I would find difficulty in accepting that kind 
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of advice because of the fact that it might seem to me that my 
shildren were giving too much time to the movies, the radio, and 
the comic-books to be able to learn to read peney or to spell 
oroperly. 


Dr. GEsELL: You are right, Havighurst, for the children in 
this country need a better-balanced diet. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the violent features of the radio, the comics, and 
the picture magazines should be reduced a little bit to protect 
the mental health of the children exposed to their impact. This 
san be done, however, only through more creative art. 


Dr. Vanver VEER: I just wonder if either of you gentlemen 
sver saw a child who could be made to learn to read. And, you 
snow, I have some real questions about whether the more gentle 
somics which Dr. Gesell advocates will do adequate justice to 
the really gory fantasies which occupy the minds of children. 


Mr. Havicuurst: You gentlemen, I must say, have very com- 
ortable positions on this matter. Dr. Gesell says, sit back and 
ullow the child to go through his developmental phases and 
1e will come out all right. Dr. Vander Veer says, allow the child 
0 dose himself with horror movies and the gangster radio and he 
will find a release for his aggressive feelings. I would certainly 
lave to argue that the child cannot be counted upon to solve his 
ywn problems of aggression. I would argue that there has to bea 
‘ertain amount of control on the part of parents, teachers, and 
thers. 


Dr. Vanver VEER: We could all agree, I think, with that. 


Mr. Havicuurst: We were speaking a few minutes ago about 
rarious forms of aggressive behavior. Dr. Vander Veer, as a 
sychiatrist, you, I think, make a distinction between what you 
night call “normal” and “abnormal” forms of aggressive be- 
avior. What about some of the abnormal forms? 
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Dr. Vanpver VEER: The distinction is not so easy to make. It 
is more a question of degree and time rather than of kind. I 
would say that a form of aggression is abnormal when it exceeds 
the average for the child’s age or when it indicates the carrying- 
over of an immature form of aggressive response into later years. 
For example,\a child who bites after three is behaving abnor- 
mally for a three-year-old; and his biting is probably related 
to forced feeding or sudden weaning earlier in his life. It 
is similar with a child who wets or soils after four. He probably 
has been forcefully toilet trained or toilet trained too early in 
life. The same goes for violent temper tantrums after the age of 
six, which frequently reflect tantrums in the parents. Or it is 
also true of truancy or dislike for school and even of stealing, 
which may express the wish for a bigger allowance but often also 
a need for more affection. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Some of these kinds of behavior would cer- 
tainly not be recognized as the results of aggressive feelings in 
the children, but I take it that all these more abnormal forms of 
behavior would require some kind of outside help. That is, the 
parents would not be able to handle problems of this sort alone. 


Dr. VANDER VEER: Yes, I think that parents do not seek out- 
side help as often as they could use it. It seems to me that 
specialized help is needed whenever the child becomes a problem 
to himself, his parents, his school, or his playmates and when 
common-sense measures have not corrected the difficulty. There 
is quite a variety of sources of help which the parent can seek. 
He can go to a child psychiatrist or to a child guidance clinic, or 
he can seek advice from his pediatrician. If he is fortunate 
enough to live in a community which has a good social agency, 
he may go to the social agency for help or to the school psycholo- 
gist or to a guidance counselor at school. The kind of help which 
he will get will vary, of course, a good deal. But there will be one 
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common characteristic in all these sources of help—namely, that 
the parents will not be criticized for mistakes which they have 
made with the child, because they will have made these mistakes 
out of ignorance or emotional difficulties of their own. 


Mr. Havicuurst: There is one thing, though, which bothers 
me about this discussion so far. Again and again we have said 
that aggressive feelings and aggressive behavior are inevitable 
products of the civilizing or training process through which the 
human child goes. We have said that the frustrations which we 
impose on our children make them aggressive. This might lead to 
the conclusion that our society is bound to grow no less but 
perhaps even more aggressive. But we have not mentioned the 
fact that there is another motive or driving force in human be- 
havior just as powerful as aggression—that is, love. Love and 
affectionate behavior appear in the child’s life almost as early as 
aggression does. The child experiences the pleasure of loving and 
being loved very early in life and from then on. Should we not 
say that human living is a delicate balance between the aggres- 
sive tendencies and the loving, affectionate, cooperative tenden- 


cies? 


~Dr. VANDER VEER: Yes, to be sure. And if we reduce to a 
minimum the frustrations which are inherent in any child-rear- 
ing practice, then we will find that the child’s capacity to love is 
freed of restraint. A child, for example, whose basic needs for 
love, food, and, particularly, being respected as an individual are 

‘well satisfied in his home has little need to be aggressive if his 
parents respect his own tempo of development and are predictable 
and reliable in their relations with him. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is, in the course of the parental train- 
ing of the child, you believe that it is possible to cut down a 
great deal on the amount of frustration and, therefore, to cut 
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down on the amount of aggressive behavior which the child is 
likely to show. 


Dr. VANDER VEER: Yes, that is true. And I also think that the 
necessary frustration should be introduced gradually into the 
child’s life. Weaning ought to be spread out over a period of sev- 
eral months; toilet-training, over a period of two years; and it is 
most important that the child not be expected to accommodate 
to more than one training procedure at a time. 

I would like to say a last word on discipline, maybe. When 
one considers discipline, it should be considered as what it should 
really be, not as punishment for wrongdoing or as an outlet for 
the parent’s angry feelings but as a way of helping the child to 
control himself. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Dr. Vander Veer and I have described the 
basis of our faith that unhealthy or hostile aggression in children 
can be reduced by better methods of training and teaching chil- 
dren. Dr. Gesell, what do you think? 


Dr. GesE.t: I agree with that philosophy. As for the matter 
of discipline, let us remember this simple doctrine—that aggres- 
sion excites aggression, and gentleness breeds gentleness—and 
that takes care of that fundamental factor of affection. 

But you have raised a rather mighty question here as to 
whether the culture can control excessive aggression. Can we 
stop war, which is, by common consent, the greatest failure of 
our civilization? We cannot hope to prevent war without politi- 
cal, economic, and technological controls. But, to achieve funda- 
mental control, we must reach the psychological level in which 
wars have their origin. Our American culture often puts exces- 
sive stress on fierce competition and strife. We must say, I think, 
that our radio, our motion pictures, our comics, are often too 
violent, too noisy, too furious. Surely there is much room for 
gentler forms of art which will hold a better mirror up to life. 
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The children want such a mirror. We need more artists who will 
use their genius to reveal the mental world of the child to him- 
self, guiding him into more genial pathways, so that he will learn 
sympathy through humor and affection through works of beauty 
projected on the screen and on the air and on the pages of his 
books. 

Perhaps, after all, wars begin in the relationships between the 
minds of adults and children. There is one magnificent experi- 
ment which the race has not yet achieved. We have not yet tried 
to reach the growing minds of children on a grand scale and in 
such a way that war will become impossible because it is un- 
thinkable. 

We need all the resources of science, of the humanities, and ot 
religion, but, above all, we need a science of child development, 
so that we may guide intelligently the growth of anger and fear 
and self-assertion in the rising generation. If we provide wise 
guidance, we can hope to control hostile aggressions and war at 
their psychological source. 


ia 
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INFANTS ARE INDIVIDUALS 


(Reprinted by special permission from Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, Infant 
and Child in the Culture of Today [New York: Harper & Bros., 1943, p. 11]) 


* 


NFANTS are individuals,—individuals in the making as well as by 
birthright. To understand their individuality it is necessary to sense 
the underlying processes of development which are at work. 

The child’s personality is a product of slow and gradual growth. His 
nervous system matures by stages and natural sequences. He sits before 
he stands; he babbles before he talks; he fabricates before he tells the 
truth; he draws a circle before he draws a square; he is selfish before he 
is altruistic; he is dependent on others before he achieves dependence 
on self. All of his abilities, including his morals, are subject to laws of 
growth. The task of child care is not to force him into a predetermined 
pattern but to guide his growth. 

This developmental point of view does not mean indulgence. It 
means a constructive deference to the limitations of immaturity. It 
obliges us to accord more courtesy even to the infant, who is often un- 
wittingly handled in an arbitrary manner simply because we have 
failed to understand the processes of development. 
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ANGER AND SELF-ASSERTION 


(Reprinted by special permission from Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, 
The Child from Five to Ten [New York: Harper & Bros., 1946, pp. 279-80]) 


* 


Self-preservation is the first law of life. The second law is self- 
expansion. When an infant declares himself on one or both counts with 
a vigorous burst of crying, we are likely to say, “The Baby is showing 
his temper.” Some babies, of course, show a larger amount of this so- 
called temper than do others; but no normal child is altogether devoid 
of it. Temperaments and tempers differ. Ages likewise differ. As a child 
grows older, he displays his temper in new modes of expressional be- 
havior, by violent and then less violent bodily attitudes, by facial con- 
tortions, by gestures, words and muted words! With maturity he ad- 
vances from one order of self-assertion to another. If at a later school 
age he persists unduly in using the expressional channels of the nursery, 
his behavior is properly regarded as infantile. Whatever his mode of ex- 
pression he behaves as he does, not because he has a “temper,”’ but be- 
cause he has organized his personal-social reactions in a given manner. 

In the aftermath of the most tragic of all wars the subject of Anger 
and Aggression takes on a solemn importance,—even in relation to child 
development. In the early patterns of naive rage and pugnacity we see 
not only retrospectively the vestiges of the combativeness of prehuman 
progenitors; we see also the foretokens of organized human warfare. If 
we ever hope to control the primary origins of systematic war, we must 
comprehend the mechanisms of anger and aggression in infancy and 


childhood. 


ADULT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


_ (Reprinted by special permission from Arnold Gesell, “Adult-Child 
Relationships,” School and Society, LI, 193-98) 


* 


From the standpoint of mental hygiene, the important components 
in a healthy adult-child relationship, whether teacher-child or parent- 
child, are four in number: (1) Considerateness (2) Benevolent Disci- 
pline (3) Sense of Humor (4) A Philosophy of Growth. These same ele- 
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ments are also essential to education for democracy. We conclude with a 
brief comment concerning each of these components. 

(1) Considerateness. Considerateness is the first essential. The very 
word considerateness conveys the idea of respect for the dignity of the 
individual. Considerateness, it has been well said, is in itself a social 
system. It certainly favors the development of democratic attitudes. 

If parents (and teachers) begin with the assumption that they can 
make over and mould a child into a preconceived pattern, they are 
bound to become somewhat autocratic. If, on the contrary, parents be- 
gin with the assumption that every baby comes into the world with a 
unique individuality, they are bound to become more considerate. For 
their task will be to understand the child’s individuality and to give it 
the best possible chance to grow and find itself. The same holds true for 
teachers. 

_ Considerateness, as we use the term here, is not merely a social or 
domestic grace. It is something of an art, a kind of perceptiveness and 
imaginativeness, which enables one to better understand the psychology 
of the other person. It is an alert kind of liberalism which is sensitive 
to distinctive characteristics in other individuals. It is an active form 
of courtesy. 

(2) Benevolent Discipline. Discipline, being a form of government, 
may be either autocratic or democratic in spirit and in method. It is 
democratic when it is tempered to the capacity of the child and tolerant 
of his immaturity. Wise discipline aims not to strengthen the teacher’s 
authority but to strengthen the child’s self-control and sense of re- 
sponsibility. In well-ordered homes harsh methods are entirely un- 
necessary. In a democratically governed school there are few crises. 

When discipline is purely punitive it easily becomes despotic. There 
are countless homes in America in which mothers, fathers and other 
elders in the household use harsh methods of punishment even toward 
young children: scolding, slapping, cuffing, shaming, and beating. 

These primitive methods of government have no place in American 
life. They have not yet been adequately reached by our child welfare 
agencies. They are so grossly inconsistent with the genius of democracy 
that they should be attacked as a public health problem. They con- 
stitute a definite problem of preventive mental hygiene. They weaken 
the sources of democracy. 
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(3) A Sense of Humor. What is the sense of humor? It is a sense of 
roportion. It is a beneficent kind of pliancy. The function of humor 
} to keep the individual from becoming mechanized and hardened. It 
} a play of the mind akin to the spirit of freedom. When a teacher has 
, it protects her own mental health and that of her pupils. It is a safe- 
uard against undue tensions and severities of discipline. 

Do the pupils themselves, when they can exercise judgment, think 
hat their teachers are over-conventional, over-serious? We received a 
ubstantial answer to this question from sixty-seven normal-school 
tudents. We simply asked them to count up the number of teachers 
hey had had up to graduation from high school (the number totaled 
679), and then to count the number of teachers they distinctly re- 
1embered as having a sense of humor or fun in the school room. This 
umber amounted to only 224, or less than 14 per cent of the total. 
orty-four, or two-thirds of the students, remembered either three, two, 
ne or no teachers answering this description. This study was made 
ome years ago. I am sure times have changed and that the statistics 
Kaggerate the gravity of the situation! 

Although the students were asked to do no more than give the 
gures, it is interesting to know that they volunteered remarks like the 
lowing about those teachers with humor. ‘She was the best liked of 
ll’; “She had the best control over us”; “I just loved her and was al- 
‘ays glad to see her coming.” One student to whom the question evi- 
ently appealed said, “I do not remember one grade teacher who could 
ctually laugh heartily and live through it. Until I entered high school, 
do not remember ever to have had a laugh worth while in connection 
ith school work.” 

(4) Fourth and finally we list an appreciation of the psychology of 
rowth. 
~The child’s personality is a product of slow and gradual growth. His 
eryous system matures by stages and natural sequences. .... 

This developmental point of view does not mean indulgence. It is 
stead a constructive deference to the limitations of immaturity. It 
bliges us to accord more courtesy even to the infant, who is often 
nwittingly handled in an arbitrary manner because we have failed to 
nderstand the processes of development. It obliges great considerate- 
2ss on the part of teachers toward their pupils. 
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In every household, in every nursery, in every school, there is a web 
*of life, an interdependence of persons which becomes registered in the 
growing personality. If the infant is cared for consistently and sympa— 
thetically he acquires a sense of security. He learns to feel safe, con- 
fident, and expectant in a world of vicissitudes. He belongs. He has faith 
that he will be fed, sheltered, assuaged, and loved. This faith, this 
sense of security, issues in a slowly increasing self-reliance. The sense of 
security is not a mysterious intuition, but an organized disposition 
built up steadily by daily experience. 

The make-up of personality is therefore importantly influenced by 
family life, by parent-child relationships, and by teacher-child relations. 

But we must not jump to the confusing conclusion that we can mould 
the child as though he were so much clay. Assuredly he is not clay. Clay 
does not grow. Nor is he a bundle of conditioned reflexes. He is an indi- 
vidual, with inborn propensities, with inherent constitutional character- 
isticness. As such he is subject to the same laws of growth which shape 
the progressions of block behavior. 

We may indeed assist the child in his growth but he must do his own 
growing. The first and almost the last task of the adult is to understand 
the child,—that is to comprehend the limitations and the configurations 
of his individuality. Infants are individuals. 

We pay vastly too much attention to mere training and instruction. 
Our central task is to discover and to respect individuality, even in the 
child of tender age. If we focus upon this difficult but fascinating prob- 
lem of understanding individualities, a new atmosphere will seep into 
home and school. There will be more tolerance, more kindness, and 
much more humor. More humor, because we cannot get a true estimate 
of ourselves or of others without that sense of proportion which is the 
sense of humor. More kindness, because if we appreciate the formative- 
ness of the child’s personality, sarcasm and other unnatural forms of 
punishment become impossible. More tolerance, because we would see 
the “faults” of children as symptoms of immaturity. 

For all these reasons growth is the key concept for a sound philos- 


ophy of education and for the mental hygiene of adult-child relation- 
ships in a democracy. 
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